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THE DEBATE ON LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S BILL 
TO ALTER THE OATH. 


Tue struggle for religious freedom has again commenced in the 
British legislature. The combatants on each side were the same 
as during the last session, with the exception of Sir Robert Inglis, 
who was prevented, by indisposition, from taking part in the dis- 
cussion, The leader of the Liberal party has redeemed his 
pledge, and nobly performed his duty. The speech in which he 
introduced his resolution is more remarkable for profound erudi- 
tion than for eloquence and oratorical display, though the pleading 
of the cause of an injured people, particularly when the clients 
are weak in numbers, though not in intellect, has a natural eloquence 
which needs not the flowers of oratory. The noble lord’s appeal 
on behalf of the weaker party was irresistible. The danger 
which the opposition seem to apprehend from admitting Jews 
into Parliament is nothing but cant and masked bigotry. No man 
in his senses can imagine that a Jewish member or two, in an 
assembly of nearly 660 Christians, will, or can un-Christianise so 
overwhelming a majority. But the grounds of the opposition are 
bigotry and prejudice, whilst fear of danger s-rves as a cloak 
under which to hide their real motives. After alluding to the 
Roman Catholics and the Dissenters, the noble lord observed— 
But, with regard to the Jews, no man can venture to say that there is any- 
thingin their opinions that would be hostile to the constitution of this country, 
or that they would use any power they possessed for the purpose of destroying 
or injuring the constitution, still less of endangering the monarchy. If this 
he so, it comes to be a pure and unmitigated case of persecution. (Hear, 
hear.) The denial of privileges.is persecution (cheers); persecution of the 
same nature as the violent persecutions which in former days were carried 
on by the faggot and the axe. (Hear, hear.) ‘There is this peculiar feature 
in the present case—that the persons against whom your exclusion is 
directed enjoy the utmost safety and security in this country. Attempt to- 
morrow to exclude the Roman Catholics, and you have 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 
of people in a state of bitter discontent and exasperation. Exclude the 
Protestant Dissenters, and you have some 3,000,000 of persons in this united 
kingdom who are at once estranged from your constitution and your laws. 
But exclude the Jews, and you know perfectly well that you are safe in that 
exclusion, and that you may enjoy all the triumph and all the pleasure of 
your persecution without exposing yourselves to any danger from their dis- 
content. (“* Hear, hear,” and cheers.) I say, therefore, that this exclusion, 
after the admission of Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters, against 
whom there were plausible, though I think by no means sufficient reasons, 
is peculiarly odious and inexcusable. (Hear, hear.) | 
The opposition knowing, moreover, that the hereditary legis- 
lature are averse to religious liberty (from the same motives as 
their own), rely upon that support ; and though, on other 
important questions where the masses are concerned, they would 
fear a collision between the two Houses of Parliament, yet, upen 
@ question in which but 30,000 subjects in the British empire 
altogether are concerned, they imagine that they have nothing to 


apprehend from a continual and stubborn refusal of the rights of © 


so small and powerless a people. They also flatter themselves 
that they will succeed in wearving the Government, however 
persevering it may be, by incessant opposition in the Upper 
House ; and, as was observed by Mr. Walpole in the debate, 
“ He had always understood it was a wise policy on the part of 
the Government not to hazard, on slight grounds, any collision or 
disagreement between the two Houses of Parliament.” In this 


sentence Mr. Walpole has involuntarily admitted the real motives 
of the opposition. He thnks that because it is “on slight 
grounds ” that the bill was brought forward, they may injure the 
weaker party with impunity, because the Minister would not 
hazard a collision on what he considered so trivial a point. We 
think, however, that herein they are greatly mistaken; for 
although the question ¢nmediately concerns only 30,000, although 
but a few are directly interested thereby, vet the inherent feelings 
of a British heart for justice, and the innate indignation against 


_ any unfair advantage taken by the strong over the weak, are so 


powerful and ardent, that were the persecuted party even one 
individual, the whole nation would rise to protest against it, and, 
hy every legitimate means at their command, seek to vindicate the 
rights of the oppressed. 

Nor are Lord John Russell and his party at all wearied or 


discouraged by the defeat sustained in the Upper House durin 


last session. In his reply to Mr. Walpole’s remarks, he boldly 
says 

The honourable gentieman has, however, gone further than this mere pro- 
position, and has expressed his surprise that I should stir in this question, 
after it had been moved, and, as he conceives, settled, nine months ago. 
(Hear, hear.) But, Sir, that is not the way in which I have understood the 
constitution of this country. (Cheers.) I had thought it happened that 
the question regarding the Roman Catholics—a question taking away some 
of the Roman Catholic disabilities—had been rejected in the other house of 
Parliament (hear, hear), and yet it does not appear that the House of Com- 
mons thought the decision of the House of Lords on that occasion an irre- 
vocable and irreversible veto. (Cheers.) he question was again brought 
forward, and the House of Lords at last passed the bill for the relief of the 
Roman Catholics. I myself took part in a measure of the greatest import- 
ance—the Reform Bill. It was carried by a large majority in this house, 
but the House of Lords rejected it. Why, if there is any truth in the 
honourable gentleman's doctrine, we Ought then to have sat down con- 
tentedly, as if the question of reform was settled ( hear, hear), and that there 
should be no reform of Parhament, and we should not have ventured, under 
the administration of Earl Grey, again to disturb the question. (Hear, bear.) 
I say, with respect to this question, that though it has been rejected by the 
House of Lords, yet, with all due deference to the honourable gentleman, 
we may ask them to reconsider it, and that they, in the exercise of thetr 
undoubted rights, may reconsider it, and may give it an affirmative or 
negative. (Hear.) But to say that the decision of the House of Lords 
should be binding for ever, and that we should never bring it forward again— 
this is a proposition which seems to me untenable, which | cannot at ali 
admit, and which would reverse the whole practice of this house. ( Cheers.) 


Let not Mr. Walpole and his friends think, that because there 
are only 30,000 Jews concerned, the country will sanction the 
injury inflicted. It is the principle to which a British mind looks 
in the consideration of a question, and not to the amount; and 
when the principle is an unjust ove, it matters not to him who and 
how many are persecuted, or who and how many are the perse- 
cutors : he alike condemns the act | 

What the result will be in the House of Lords, when the bill 
which the Premier intends to found on his resolution comes before 
them, we cannot tell. Perhaps, the increased majority in favour 
of the resolution on the introduction (which is nearly treble 


that in the last session, in proportion to the members present, being — 


nearly two to one), and, as we hope, also in its further stages, 
may have the effect of bringing the Lords to their senses, and 
awaken in their slumbering minds some respect for the repre- 
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sentatives of the people. But whatever may be the result, the 
opposition miscalculates on the apathy of the British people, 
because ‘(a few Jews” are the only sufferers by the arbitrary 
proceeding. Lord John Russell, after explaining the measure 
which he intended to bring forward, and to alter the oath so that 
a Jew may conscientiously take it, emphatically observed— 


By this means I think the measure of religious liberty in this country will 
be complete. All persons being subjects of Her Majesty, and inhabiting 
these realms, shall have the power to be elected members of this house, and 
of taking their seats as representatives of the people by whom they are 
elected. (Hear, hear.) The people will thereby acquire that which they 
ought to have, the full right of choosing any person it may be their will to 
choose, otherwise properly qualified fora seat in this house. (Hear, hear. ) 
There will be no longer the stain of religious exclusion and intolerance; and 
the words of William III., who learned the lesson of religious liberty in the 
country from which he came, that “ conscience is God’s province,” shall be 
carried into effect by the oath to be taken by members of this house. (Hear, 
hear.) While we shall no longer bear the reproach of excluding any per- 
sons on account of their religious faith from the privileges of being -members 
of this house (hear), we shall complete that great edifice which has been the 
boast of statesmen, but in regard to which some have endeavoured to show 
that there is danger in throwing open its doors too widely. My belief, 
however, on the contrary, is, that whether you examine the precepts of 
Christianity, or the maxims of the constitution, it is your duty, it is your 
policy, to throw open those doors as widely as possible, and place no reli- 
gious bar of exclusion against any class of persons professing any particular 
religious persuasion. (Hear, hear.) And in the belief that what I now 
propose to you will clear away ambiguities, will remove those parts of the 
oath that are unnecessary, and make your whole system defensible and 
justifiable in the eyes of the people of this country and of the world, I ask 


this house to resolve itself into a committee to consider the oaths taken by 
its members. (Cheers.) 


We are not surprised at the fierce rage in which the Standard 
of Wednesday evening last comments on the debate. The result 
cannot be pleasing to our bigoted contemporary, who denounces 
all who voted in favour of the resolution as traitors to their 
country, and infidels to their God. Nor will the Liberals at all 
be frightened by the prophetic denunciations against Austria and 
Rome, and all those countries in which the Jews have been 
emancipated. We can tell the Standard more, that in Prussia a 
Jew has recently been elected to sit in the Upper House,* and 
that six other Jews, among whom is a learned writer (Dr. Zunz), 
are likely to be elected. We can tell our fanatic contemporary 
still more, that the Chief Rabbi of Cracow (Rabbi Meisel) is a 
member of the Austrian Parliament, and Rabbi Hirsch (Chief 
Rabbi: of Nicolsburg) a member for the Moravian province. 
According to the Standard, the fate of those countries will be a 
dreadful one. Fire and sword will devour them. And although 
we are not gifted with inspiration, yet we will venture to predict 
that, ere the Standard’s prophecy will be fulfilled, there will be 
several Jewish members sitting in the British House of Commons; 
and yet Great Britain will continue to flourish and prosper, even 
if the Standard and its policy should be extinguished. 


REFLECTIONS SUGGESTED BY THE LESSON OF 
SABBATH NEXT 

_Exopus, Cuap. xxiv., ro CHap. xxvii. 20. 

Any ond ip ma ney 


Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for herself, 


where she may lay her young; even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my king, 
and my God.—-Psalm Ixxxiv. 3. 


Arrer the Israelites had received from God, through Moses, 
such laws and judgments as were necessary for the organisation 
of their moral and social condition, and after having answered 
with one voice, ** All the words which the Lord hath said we will 
do,” another commandment followed for their spiritual” organisa- 
tion. There are nearly a dozen chapters in Exodus taken u 

with the details of that commandment, which is couched in the 
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brief, though significant sentence, “ And let them make me q 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.” That the “ dwelling” 
of Him whose glory filleth all the earth, among men, cannot be 
taken in a physical sense, every rational being will at once admit. 
When King Solomon, in fulfilment of the same command, built 
the temple, he at once guarded against all notions of the physica] 
dwelling of God among men. In the memorable prayer which 
he delivered at the inauguration, he exclaims: “ But will God 
indeed dwell on the earth? Behold, the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this house that | 
have builded!” Yet we perceive that he desired of man a 


physical building—in the wilderness a tabernacle, and when they 


had settled, a temple—spiritually to dwell among mankind. 
This apparent contradiction, however, is reconciled by the great 


commentator, Rashi, in the few words, Wys ; 
“and they shall make to my name a house of holiness. The 
sanctuary, or holy place, was built to the name of God, that is, to 
the worship of God; and that worship consists in devoting our 
souls in holiness to the Holy. Although it is not in the power 
of a being composed of perishable matter to be holy in the full 
sense of the word, yet he may for atime divest himself of all 
earthly considerations, and concentrate his thoughts and ideas upon 
the One, the presence of God. It is remarked by a Rabbinical 
philosopher, “ God is present every where, but our thoughts being 
absent, we do not think of him; we, therefore, need go to the 
synagogue, or place of worship, not because he is there more 
present than anywhere else, but because our thoughts are there 
less absent.’’ So, at least, it ought to be, according to the pur- - 
pose for which a place of Divine worship is intended. The less 
we hear, therefore, in the synagogue of silver and gold, the less 
we see of vanity and pride, and the less we perceive any distinc- 
tion between man and man, the more can we concentrate our — 
thoughts to the holy purpose of remembering the presence of — 
God; for it only requires the remembrance that God is near, and 
all iniquitous thoughts, envy and enmity, malice and covetousness, 
wil] vanish from our minds. ; 

Would that our sanctuary were also “ made to God’s name,” 
and that all customs and usages tending to elevate man’s name 
were banished, like the strange fire, from the altar of God; and 
till that is done, we cannot expect God “ to dwell among us”—we 
cannot think of his presence, and in the absence of that thought 
there is no devotion. 

The inspired Psalmist, in the text before us, felt that languish- 
ing desire for the place of devotion which pious men feel, whose 
hearts throb with loftier aspirations than those of earthly ambi- 
tion. “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts!” 
exclaimed he; “my soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the 
courts of the Lord; my heart and my flesh crieth out for the 
living God.” It thus appeared that he could not quench his 
thirst for communion with God, except in the tabernacles and 
courts of the Lord; he panted for the outpouring of his soul in 
gratitude and devotion, such as could not possibly be expressed 
amidst the crowd of worldly cares and the throng of earthly 
cravings. His heart and his flesh were harmoniously tuned in 
strains of holiness, and it required a holy place to give vent to 
them. And he claims this privelege on the following ground: 
‘the sparrow has found an house, and the swallow a nest for 
herself, where she may lay her young.’ And why should not 
man, pre-eminent in the creation, also have a resting-place for 
his soul, and a refuge from the toils and troubles which keep his 
mind in unremitting agitation? This place of rest and refuge the 
prophetic bard could only find “ near thine altars, O Lord of 
hosts.” Hence the reverence which the pious of Israel enter- 
tained for the house of God, whether in the shape of a tabernacle, 
or a temple, or a synagogue, so long as the devotion therein, re0-— 
dered it a sanctuary for God to dwell in. 

And though we have been deprived by our own doings of the 
tabernacle and the temple, there is a tent in man’s heart, planted 


by the hand of God, which may be arranged as a place of devo 
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tion if we choose, as the inspired Asaph said, Sax now 2 wy 


which the Alschich beautifully renders, Although he 
forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, he has placed a tabernacle 
within man.” If man withdraws for a while from selfish pursuits, 
and absorbs his thoughts and meditations in the presence of God, 
he has a tabernacle within himself, which he also may convert 
~Gnto a sanctuary for God to dwell therein: For, be it remembered, 
that without an inward attachment to our sacred religion, all 
tabernacles, all temples, and all synagogues, are of no avail. 
Such places can only become sanctuaries when we do not profane 
that which is holy. After Solomon had erected the temple in all 
that glory and splendour which elicited the admiration of ever 
monarch on the earth, we read in to-morrow's Haphtora, that the 
word of the Lord came to him, saving, “ Concerning this house 
which thou hast built, if thou wilt walk in my statutes, and 
execute my judgments, and keep all my commandments to walk 
in them ; then will I perform my word with thee, which I spake 
unto David thy father; and I will dwell among the children of 
Israel, AND WILL NOT FORSAKE MY PEOPLE ISRAEL.” 


POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


On Wednesday, the 14th inst., the Rey. Dr. Raphall delivered 
his first lecture at. Sussex Hall on the above subject. The Insti- 
tution was very fully attended on the occasion. Sir Moses and 
Lady Montefiore were among the numerous and respectable 
audience. The Rev. Dr, thus commenced :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—Before I proceed to give you a brief sketch 
of the virtues and the actions, the faults and the sufferings, of our 
fathers, it is necessary I should state to you under what circumstances 
I came to undertake a task so vast, so important, so greatly exceed- 
ing my powers, as to lecture on the Post-Biblical History of the 
Jews.. ‘Towards the close of the year 1847, when the recent election 
of Baron Rothschild to represent the eity.of London in Parliament, 
and the bill for the removal of our disabilities then pending beforé the 
House of Commons, had excited the general attention, and directed 
it to the character, the present position, and probable future of the 
Jews—at that period of general excitement the managers of the 
Polytechnic Institution of Birmingham were negociating with me for 
a course of lectures to be delivered to their members. We had 
agreed on all minor points, and had only to decide what was to be the 
subject of the course, when, unexpectedly, one of the committee pro- 
posed I should lecture on the history of my people, taking up the 
subject from the time the Sacred Scriptures close. 
the institution unanimously and warmly adopted the proposal. Not 
so I. The magnitude of the subject, the extensive research, the 
critical acumen which such a course required, were of themselves 
sufficiently startling; but these difficulties, great as they were, shrunk 
into the back-ground and almost disappeared before the invidious 

nature of a task which required the son of the persecuted to tell the 
children of the persecutors how his fathers had been wronged by 
theirs. I hesitated; for I felt that from the moment Jewish history 
came in contact with the Christianity of the middle ages I should 
begin to tread on slippery ground, and that nothing but extreme 
candour on the part of my hearers could enable me to proceed 
with that firm and fearless regard to truth which is the first 
duty of him who stands forth to instruct the public. But while these 
difficulties and objections presented themselves to my mind on the 
one hand, on the cther hand I could not deny to myself that it was 
an opportunity, the first of the kind that had ever offered, and which 
might not so scon present itself again, of making Christians, who 
know so little of us or of our habits of thought, acquainted with our 
views and our sentiments—of proving to them that our dearest wish is 
to reciprocate good feelings with them, and that in every estimable 
quality of the heart and mind our fathers had fully been the equals of 
theirs, even as we are of them. I could not conceal from myself the 
great truth, that in order to be respected we must be known; and 
that to be known we must meet the public gaze, not shrink from it. 
After maturely weighing all these pros and cons, I came to the’ con- 
clusion that it was my duty to accede to the proposal, because any 
passing dislike which I might provoke by the fearless relation of some 
unpalatable truth would be as nothing contrasted with the suspicion 
aod odium that must spring from my not daring to vindicate the past 
actions of my people. I therefore gave the course on the Pust- 
Biblical History of the Jews which was required from me, and which, 


The managers of 


- Jews was destroyed, their history can offer no scenes grand, impres- 


though originally limited to six lectures, was, during its delivery, 
extended to eight, because public favour, and the desire that I should 
not be cramped in my delineation of facts, induced the managers to 
extend my engagement. When I presented myself before my 
audience—the most numerous and most respectable that ever had 
assembled in that hall—it seemed to me as if the present generation 
were sitting in judgment on the men and acts of bygone days, and 


that I was to plead the cause of Israel in an appeal from the bigotry 


of the fathers to the common sense and justice of the sons, 

I began by telling them that the subject on which I was about to 
address them was one that well deserved the attention of all who 
could understand the importance of the axiom, that “ the proper 
study for mankind is man.” That I intended to retrace to them the 
fate and fortunes of a people, the sole survivors of the really olden 
times; a people whose history, down to the present day, nae 
connects itself with those primeval and most sacred records from 
which the civilised portion of mankind derives its faith, and on which 
it rests its hopes. That this people, the Jews, had beyond all others 
exercised the most lasting on the human an influence 
that had outlived the philosophy of Greece and the statesmanship of 
Rome, and to which every succeeding century, every advance in khow- 
ledge, every discovery of science, every improvement in the social 
system, affords greater strength and a wider scope. And yet, while 
all this is true, while all that is highest, holiest, most admired and 


most venerated, attaches itselfto this people to its history and its. 


influence, the people itself, expatriated and dispersed, deprived of its 
political existence long before any of the states that at present govern 
the world had sprung into being—the people itself, I said, has during 
centuries been * the jest of folly and the scorn of pride ;’ and is even 
how struggling to obtain a recognition of its claim to those rights of 
citizenship which are inalienable; to that absolute freedom of consience 
which is man’s highest, dearest birthright. Ever since men had begun 
to throw off the fetters of prejudice and the trammels of ignorance, 
the history, the character, the condition of the Jews have, in every 


land, excited the attention of the reflecting part of the community. . 


I said, in every land, because there is no land which does not, or did 
hot at some former period, number Jews among its inhabitants. 
Wherever civilisation dispenséS its blessings, the Jew is either its fore- 
runner, or its immediate follower. Wherever commerce furls its sails, 
the Jew is found ready to cement that bond which unites the most 
distant nations. Wherever the dignity of human nature has been 
respected in him, wherever he has been treated as a man and a 
brother, he has proved that he likewise is made in the image of the 
Creator—that his bosom, too, can harbour every virtue that dignifies 
our kind. And even where the iron hand of fanaticism has ground 
him to the dust, or the soul-slaying venom of contempt gnawed his 
mind and cowed his better part.of man, even there he strove, and 
strove not in vain, to preserve those nobler feelings, inseparable from 
the memory of his former greatness—even there he remained very 


different from what his oppressors would fain have rendered him, 


from what his detractors would fain make him appear, 


I went on to say that the Post-Biblical History of the Jews began 


with the close of the canon of the Old Testament, and continues to 
the present day. It thus embraces a period of 2,300 years, and ex- 
tends to every quarter of the globe. And during this long space of 
time, what events, interesting, exciting, harrowing, pleasing, but all 
of them important and instructive, would unfold themselves to their 
view! They would behold the highest motives, the noblest feelings 
called into activity. Patriotism, love of country, bravery the most 
exalted, and religious feryour the most pure ; arming the few against 
the many, the weak against the strong, the freeman against the 
oppressor ; and inspiring the stern resolve to “do or die.” Nor was 


it only active courage ; for they would also behold the inflexible deter- 


mination to suffer, wearing out the ruthless power to inflict ; the 
firmness of principle overcoming the obstinacy of prejudice. dss 
would see how, under disadvantages the most overwhelming, mind 
triumphs over matter; the lofty hope over the crushing reality. And 
what inen would they become acquainted with ?—not only Alexander 
and Cwsar, Cromwell and but also those less meteoric, 
but equally gifted, and far more beneficient heroes of mind, who, 
during the struggle of centuries, have kept alive the inward spirit 
which could withstand the pressure from without. Do not think, said 
I, that because 1800 years have elapsed since the body politic of the 


sive, and highly instructive. If it be true that the noblest sight in 
nature is that of a good man struggling against adversity, yy must 
it be to see an entire people, martyrs to principle, who, owe 
centuries, bear up against all the ills that flesh ts heir to; Rae as 
when a few brief sentences might have placed them on & level wi 
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their oppressors—when a few short words might have converted their 
ruthless persecutors into friends and protectors —disdained to violate 
their own conscience, or to utter those few words, because they feared 
God more than man, and valued truth higher than life. 

I further told them they must not be surprised that I spoke in 
terms of commendation so warm of the history of a people which, till 
within the last few years, had never raised its voice, even in self- 
defence, nor to rebut the malignant aspersions of fanaticism by an 
indignant appeal to justice and common sense. I bade them re- 
member, that from Josephus, who wrote in the first century of the 
common era, to Jost, who, within the last twenty years, published his 
work in Germany, no Jew had written the history of his people in any 
other language than Hebrew. And as thus the Jewish historians 
were not accessible to the general reader, the writers best known and 
most frequently consulted on that subject were not Jews: they were 
mostly Churchmen, who copied from each other; and as the older 
ones looked upon the Jews as inveterate infidels, the monkish 
rancour and prejudice that guided the pen of the first libeller 
bequeathed a portion of its venom to every subsequent calumniator. 
And though, in our days, an honest man like Millman has attempted 
to approach the truth, how many a Basnage or Eisenmenger has per- 
vérted that truth, and prostituted talent and research in the service 
of bigotry and falsehood. But, said I, thank God! the day of these 
foul slanderers is gone by. It was one of the signs of the times, and 
assuredly not the least cheering or the least instructive, that a Jew 
should have been invited by the managers of that Institution (the 
Polytechnic of Birmingham) to lecture on the history of the Jews; 
and that they, a Christian audience, should be so free from the pre- 
judices of past ages, from that bigotry which had proved the worst foe 
to peace on earth and good-will among men—that they should so 
eagerly and so numerously crowd that hall, to listen to a Jew, while 
he unfolds his version of the history of his fathers; a version that 
probably might not be quite in accordance with what they had been 
accustomed to hear or.to read on that subject. The position which I 
then occupied before them reminded me of the fable of the Man and 
the Lion. The former exultingly pointed to a painting that repre- 
sented a man vanquishing a lion. ‘We have no painters,” was the 
significant reply of the mighty king of the forest. So likewise, when 
a Gibbon or a Voltaire, in their bitter hatred of revealed religion, 
distorted the pages of history, to introduce some foul sneer at the 
Jews, the latter were obliged to rest content with saying, ‘*‘ We have 
no historians accessible to you.” But, thanks to their liberality, the 
Jews would need to say so no more. The encouragement they 
afforded to so humble an individual as myself would stimulate some 
more highly gifted Hebrew to. do for his brethren in Britain what 
Jost and Salvador had done for them on the continent. As to myself, 
however little able I felt to be the historian of the Jews, I was deter- 
mined not to be their apologist. That I could be altogether impartial, 
in the strictest sense of the word, | might not undertake to promise : 
for | was the son, the descendant of the men whose doings and 
whose sufferings I was about to narrate. The past, with its manifold 
recollections—the future, with its boundless anticipations, could not 
fail to exercise a strong influence on my mind; for I was not the ab- 
straction of a Jew, but one living, acting, feeling warmly for and with 


my people, and taking my full share in that glorious struggle for civil 


and religious equality which is to achieve its crowning triumph 
in the emancipation of the Jew. But though I could not promise an 
impartiality which, in my position, was either more or less than 
human, I pledged myself, in the words of their immortal Shakespeare, 
that I would “ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice ;” 
that | would advance no statement on doubtful authority, and in no 
case permit my feelings to distort facts; so that, though some of them 
might dissent from my views and inferences, none of them should 


have cause to question my sincerity, or to doubt my assertions. 


Such was the introduction with which I entered on this course of 
lectures before a Christian audience, and which I have repeated to 
you, in order that you may have before you, fully and fairly, what I 
actually did say. It is not for me to speak of the success with which 
this course Was received _ but l ain proud and happy to acknowledge 
to you, that my most sanguine expectations have fallen short of the 
candour and liberality with which my hearer¢ favoured and supported 
me. lam now called upon to deliver a portion of these lectures 
before you, my brethren, in this hall, that bears the illustrious name of 
** Sussex,” the friend of Israel and of mankind. Among you, my friends 
I am convinced there are many whose learning and research far 
exceed my own, whose acquaintance with the history of Israel is far 
more profound and extensive than any I can claim. But while I yield 
to many the pens of superior talent, | know that I need yield to none 
in sincere and earnest devotion and attachment to the cause of Israel. 
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And as I know that you all, my friends, from the most learned to the 
least instructed, cherish the same feelings. it is to that devotion and 
attachment that I appeal, while I solicit your patient and indulgent 
attention. 

The Rev. Lecturer then proceeded with his subject with great 
perspicuity, and ably delineated the history of the Jews from 
where the Bible closes down to the time of the Maccabees. 

Having already, last year, given an outline of the Lectures, we 
refer our readers to Nos. 9 and Il of Vol. IV. of the Jews, 
Chronicle. 


MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN BELGIUM, 
By Dr. SoMERHAUSEN. 


(Continued from page \34.) 


Tue persecution of the Jews in the Netherlands, while under 
the Spanish sway, however, extended to the “ New Christians,” 
or Marannos (0'D)38), who, notwithstanding all their representa- 
tions, and spite of the most energetic recommendations by influential 
statesmen, did not succeed in obtaining permission from the 
Emperor Charles V., nor from his son and the later sovereigns of 
the southern provinces, there to settle. The prohibition of-grant- 
ing to the Jews in those provinces a point of settlement, or 
periodical stay, was so rigorously executed, that, even in the year 
1670, several Jews of Amsterdam in vain petitioned the Spanish 
governor, Count de Monterey, to carry on their trade publicly in 
the southern Netherlands, and to domicile there for that purpose. 
However ready the count was to grant the permission, the States 
would »ot relax. If we therefore read that Jewish physicians, 
severalof the families of Pinto, and Teixeira, and even the celebrated 
Spinoza — had. stayed with several state officers at Antwerp, 
Louvain, and other cities of those provinces, it must only be con- 
sidered as an exceptional toleration for a short period. 

This unsettled condition, of a partially passive and partially 
exceptional toleration, continued till within the eighteenth 
century; for, scarcely had the imperial house of Austria taken 
possession of the Spanish Netherlands, than the government of 
Brabant took measures to prevent the migration of the Jews from 
the German provinces of the imperial house into the Netherlands, 
by re-inforcing the ordonances of banishment; and, about the 
middle of the century, the settlement of Jewish families at 
Brussels was absolutely prohibited under Maria Theresa. 

During both epochs, however, these hostile edicts bore, in 
some degree, the stamp of an age advancing towards enlighten- 
ment ; Inasmuch as, at the very outset of these edicts, exceptions 
were allowed, though these exceptions were only made in favour 
of wealth; as, for instance, the forwarding of a certain sum as 
a donation, at once, or in annual tributes, was made the condition 


of evading the law with impunity. 


Very great, indeed, were the expectations which the Jews were 
justified in forming from the reign of the highly-exalted Emperor 
Joseph I1., and of his famous edict of toleration in favour of the 
Jews in the Austrian Netherland provinces; but the difficulty 
which that sovereign experienced in the introduction of his well- 
intended but ill-calculated projects of reform during the years 
’86—89, caused him to abandon his original idea to enforce that 
edict in Belgium to its full extent; particularly as the opposition 
which yet was frequently manifested against it in the hereditary 
provinces was by no means calculated to encourage the emperor. 
One would hardly think it possible that an ordonance such as 
that which at that period was issued at Brabant against the Jews, 
and such as was promulgated, in its haughty, humiliating tone, 
and in its stupid verbosity, in the daily journals and historical 
records, should have been the production of the end of the so- 
called philosophical century, under the reign of a Joseph II. 
This ordonance, however, was the swan-dirge of intolerance in 
that country. I shall from this point have occasion to give an 


account of quite a different position, which shall form the subject 
of the second part of my history. | 
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When we transcur from the period of the Austrian reign in 
Belgium (which, as is well known, was but partially and ap- 
parently restored after the revolutionary movements in 1787, under 
Joseph II., during his life, and continued till after the death of his 
brother, Leopold II., in 1790, and in 1792, ceased for a short time 
and terminated altogether two years later) to that of the French 
Republic, which originated in 1794 in this country, the history of 
the Belgian Jews presents an extraordinary, if not an insurmount- 
able difficulty, inasmuch as we here are suddenly brought to a ga 
which can hardly be filled up, and which appears to lack the links 
joining the chain of events between the former period, the small 
import of which we noticed before, and the period in which we have 
the felicity of saluting the Jews of Belgium as constitutional French 
citizens. We must, therefore, for the present, confine ourselves 
to suppositions, till we shall be permitted to connect these hypo- 
theses with authenticated facts; and this period of transition 
reaches to the end of the eighteenth century. 

That there had been Jewish inhabitants in Belgium, even in 
the last years of the Austrian government, we have sufficiently 
seen from the previous accounts; it appears, however, that the 
number of Jews who settled there was more considerable, as 
might have been inferred from the events previously stated, else 
we should hardly suppose that so ingenious and penetrating an 
author, who also filled so high a station, as the elder Prince de 
Ligne, would have devoted so conspicuous a place to the defence 
of the Jews against Voltaire and other Anti-Jewish writers, in 
his Alemoires (Paris, 1826, vol. ii.); nor would he have entered 
into so ample an apology, dwelling on their virtues and good parts, 
as if they had been his own countrymen; and that with an 
ardour of which no Doyen or Abbé Gregoires need have been 
ashamed. 

More ample or detailed information we are not able to afford. 
Whether and where whole communities existed — how they were 
circumstanced in reference to religious and educational matters, 
etc., we have no authentic traces. We b«urely know yet the 
names of a few heads of families, who appear to have resided at 


Brussels, after which city they were called, in the absence of | 


family names, as for instance, LOb Brussel, whose rich widow and 
niece some time after settled at Amsterdam; Hirsch and Lipp- 
man Brussel, of whom descendants yet live in Holland, who 
attained to high positions by their own merits. Of some families, 
mostly emigrants from Germany, and carrying on business with 
other emigrants or with the victorious French army, there are yet 
descendants alive, who belong to the first and most respectable 
Jewish houses. 
Chevalier Simon, celebrated as a great artist, and who also 
distinguished himself as a soldier, is worthy of particular mention. 
We content ourselves with the following extract from a biography, 
which appeared a year after his death at Brussels, and evidently 
the production of an impartial pen. ‘+ Jean Henri Simeon was 
born at Brussels, 28th October, 1752, of Jewish parents ; and 
from early youth was kept by his father, a remarkably skilful 
artist in stone-cutting and seal-engraving, to the same branch of 
businegs. Owing to his ability and skill, !:e was in his fifteenth 
year already appointed engraver to Archduke Charles of Lothrin- 
gen, governor of the Austrian Netherlands; but, in consequence 
of disputes with the Austrian officers, he had to leave the 
Netherlands, and to proceed to France. In Paris he became 
a*quainted, In the year 1775, with the humane and liberal-minded 
Prince de Ligne, who introduced his young countryman to the 
first prince at the French Court, and assisted him to a lucrative 
situation. Here he made such progress in his art within a few 
years, that he was applied to in cases of difficulty, ard the 
result of his advice was, an appointment as stone engraver to 
the court; and in that capacity he was presented with a residence 


at Louvain, where he happily lived until the outbreak of the hevo- — 


lution in 1792, The spirit of liberty soon siezed him also, and 
he attended the first campaigns under General Dumouriez, who, 
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on the field of battle presented him with a commission. Seeing, 


however, his own liberty in danger, he escaped, to avoid the 


guillotine, to Spain, where again he followed his profession with 
the greatest success. As soon, however, as France became a little 
more tranquil, he again proceeded to Paris, where he obtained 
the situation of Professor to the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and became altogether a great favourite: but the unfor- 
tunate war in the north carried our Simon also away in the cur- 


rent which the crisis brought on. He again took up arms, 


established at his own expense a voluntary corps, which distin- 
guished itself several times, and lastly under the walls of Paris, 
where he was wounded. Upon his corps being dissolved, he 
again entered service in the army, at the commencement of the 
Restoration ; but, though he gained the good opinion of his su 

riors, yet he was not only refused the application to be appointed to 
an equal position in the colonies, but had his salary reduced by 
one half. Soon after the peace, however, Simon left France, 
after having obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour, for a 
most noble and disinterested action, On returning to his native 
country and town, Brussels, he was appointed engraver to the 
Court of King William, and pensioned, with the degree of a 


-Lieutenant-Colonel. During the Revolution of 1830, the hero 


of our biography, then seventy-eight years old, did great service 
at the head of a company of civic guards ; but soon after, a pain- 
ful and lingering illness befell him, which, on the 12th March, 
1834, terminated his active and eventful life. His remains were 
interred according to Jewish custom, and with the military honours 
due to his rank, the Chief Rabbi delivering a funeral oration, in 
the presence of an inimense assemblage of a// creeds.” 

This interesting sketch has involuntarily carried me away from 
my position; and we will not skip a whole generation without, at 
least, summarily stating, that the Jews, who, as | mentioned before, 
had settled in the present Belgium, in small numbers, and from vari- 
ous Countries, at about the end of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, formed several congregations, the most numer- 
ous of. which appeared to have existed at Ghent and Antwerp, 
and it was later that the opulent moved to Brussels, but no 
where had they a Synagogue in their own possession ; and since 
the imperial decree of March 17th, 1808, on the representation 
of the Great Assembly of Jewish Notables, at Paris, ail French 
Jews were divided into a certain number of Consistorial Cireon- 
scriptions; the Jews of the nine Departments (which corre- 
spond with the nine Belgian Provinces of the present day), were 
placed under the guidance of the Consistorium of Crefeld. 

(To be continued. ) 

Krvata.—In the preceding article on this subject, in page 133, instead of 
‘Louis d’Artremen,” vei’, “ dOutremer; and, in page 134, instead of 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING HARMONY AND DEVO- 
TION IN THE SYNAGOGUE SERVICE. 

Ow Sunday evening, the 4th inst., the members of this Society 
met at the Vestry Room of the Hambro’ Synagogue, for the pur- 
ose of testifying their esteem, and appreciation of the services of 
Mr. Jonas M. Myers (one‘of the founders of the Society, and one 
of its most strenuous supporters), previous to his departure from 
England for South Australia. Hyam Hyams, Esq,, President, in 
the Chair. Present, Michael Moses, I: Van Praagh, M. Myers, H. 
Harris, J. Solomons, Esqs., and the whole of the choir, consisting 
of twenty-five, for whom a sumptuous entertainment was pro- 
vided. After the usual toasts, H. Hyams, Esq., rose, and having 
descanted for some time on the advantages of the system adopted 
by the Hambro’ Synagogue, in a most impressive and effectire 
speech, presented Mr. Myers, in the name of the members 
present, with a valuable Wp ‘mou (Jewish code of law), on which 
was inscribed an excellent acrostic, composed by the Rev. H. Holzel. 
Mr. Myers then replied in suitable terms; after which the 
health of the Rev. H. Hilzel was proposed, and honourable 
mention made of his valuable services in bringing about such a 
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desirable object as true devotion in our Synagogue Service, which 


reformation was deemed so long necessary. 

“ When I now enter the Synagogue,” said Mr. Van Praagh 
(in speaking), ‘and see the devotion that prevails therein, both in 
old and young, when all spontaneously, with one accord, lift up 
their voices on high, to utter thanksgiving to their Creator, I 
feel within my heart that this is no other than the House of God, 
and this the Gate of Heaven.” 

Many thanks were also tendered to Mr. Harris, for the 
arduous task he had undertaken; and great praise 1s due for the 
benefit he has conferred on the junior branches, in teaching them 
a true and literal translation of the prayers, and a lucid expliana- 
tion of the Holy Bible. 

Thanks were then voted to the Wardens, for allowing the 
pupils the use of the vestry-room, after which the meeting sepa- 
rated, highly gratified with the proceedings of the evening. 


And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, my father, the chariot of 
Israel, and the horsemen thereof. And he saw him no more.—2 Kings ii. 12. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—Perbaps you will deem the following melancholy reflections 
worthy a place in your valuable columns. 

After having lived nearly half a century in this vale of sorrow, afte 
having been bereft of my father more than forty years ago, I had the 
misfortune of losing a second father here, in London, a few days 
since. Nay, if | knew a word more tender than that of father, that 
word would I apply to him who is the subject of my lament. 

It will be within the reader's recollection, that on Monday (the 12th 
inst.) a dense fog thickened the atmosphere of the metropolis, and 
darkness prevailed over all London. ‘The sun seemed to have put on 
sackcloth, the appearance of the firmament was gloomy. This pheno- 
mienon is, in England, not of very rare occurrence, nor is it of recent 
origin. The well-known sage, Aben Ezra, by whom was written the 
first learned book in England after William the Conqueror (his book 
called naw mx) remarks, in his Commentary to Exod. x. 22, that he 
had observed many such days in England. And it 1s a painful truth 
that he was not the last of Jewish literati who have seen dark gloomy 
days in this island. It seems, indeed, to be a natural phenomenon in 
England ; yet Iam inclined to ascribe to a supernatural cause the 
darkness of that Monday—it was the burial day of my deeply-lamented 
friend, Michael Josephs. 

For a long time had the celestial spirits envied the inhabitants of 
the earth the valuable treasure which they possessed in this man. 
When, on the Saturday previous, his spirit departed from its earthly 
mould, the heavenly creatures were not yet contented; for though 


their — was achieved, and the acquisition sure, still they were 


indignant that the mortal had not yet returned his dust to the mother 
of all productions. ‘The gloomy appearance of the sky was a symbol 
of their discontent, and it did not vanish until his earthly remains had 
been deposited in their last resting-place. Then the heavens seemed 
reconciled, the mists dispersed, and the light of day reappeared. 

Not a word in honour of the deceased fell from any of the officials 
present at the interment of the great man. Their eloquence had been 
struck dumb—the departed was beyond the reach of their praises. 
No one considered himself competent to set forth the virtues, learning, 
liberality and probity of this man. And justly so; for the deceased had 
been not only their superior in years, compared to whom they must 
have appeared as children, but their virtues could not have been taken 
as a measure for his. ‘This our generation, cannot well appreciate the 
virtues of a man formed and trained in the old school, and nurtured 
by the sun of Hebrew literature, no more than baser metals can state 
the value of precious ones. They preferred, therefore, to abandon 
themselves to silent reflections, which spoke more eloquently than 
eloquence itself; 15 “ for to him silence is praise.” 

As for me, I will not presume to be the eulogist of the departed ; I 
have only penned these lines in order to give vent to my heartfelt 
grief at an event which fills to the brim the bitter cup of my sorrows. 
When, about a year anda half ago, I arrived in this country, the 
father of a family, poor, friendless, unknown, and even unacquainted 
with the language of the land— my condition, as may be well 
imagined, was sad and disconsolate. In such circumstances, I had the 

ood fortune to become acquainted with the deceased, in whom I 
ound a father, an adviser, and ap instructor, For nearly a whole 
twelvemonth I was his daily visitor, during a period which, in history, 
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will have the importance of a century. An ample source of enlivening 
wit, and an abundance of most instructive reflections, were my dail 
fare. It would be impossible to describe the spiritual enjoyment which 
I derived from his society during this short period. 

It is but just to remark that I was not the first to whom these enjoy. 
ments were offered by the deceased. Many Jewish literati hag 
before me, experienced his liberality; I, who hardly belong to that 
class, was the last to enjoy his patronage. 

Many learned Jews will yet visit this great metropolis, many wil] 
have to struggle against want and distress in this country; one want 
they will endure, the greatness of which they will not know till they 
want a Michael Josephs! | 

I am, Sir, yours, etc., 


B. GoLppeEra. 
London, Feb. 18th, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir, — That Mr. Hirsch Edelman is well known in the Metro- 
polis as afi erudite man, as in the country by the Literati, there is no 
shadow of a doubt, and it requires, therefore, no apology for giving 
him that character. 

That there are valuable Hebrew manuscripts in existence, which, 
to the credit of the Jewish nation require to be made public, we have 
the testimony of an impartial gentleman, Mr. B. Goldberg, who cried 
aloud, long ago, through the medium of your valuable paper, the 
Jewish Chronicle (in Nos. 135 and 140), against these Jewish gems 
being buried in oblivion. : 

But, that Mr. E. is actually at present at Oxford in search of those 
Hebrew pearls of literature— a few of the most precious he is already 


in possession of —requires perhaps to be made known. He writes to 
a friend of his thus :— 


39:05 Eman now. oven - 


‘*Up to this day I have succeeded in discovering wonderful things, 
and copying most valuable writings, such as ‘ Questions from Babel 
and Jerusalem,” in the fiftieth vear of the destruction of the Temple (?); 
“ Reasons of Customs,” by Rab. Amram Gaon; * Legal Decisions,” 
by Rabenu Salomon of London, one of the early authors of Tosephoth ; 
* Legal Decisions,” by Rabenu Meir ben Baruch ; ‘‘Lega! Decisions,” by 
Rabbi Isaac, of Curbail, and Rabenu Yakar, of Bianga, all authors of 
the Tosephoth. I have also copied other books of a controversial and 
religious tendency, composed by the authors of Tosephoth, and by 
other great men and princes of Israel.” | 

Now, dear Sir, these researches, I know, are undertaken purposely - 
to furnish some weighty authorities in nis favour, so as to enable the 
present generation to effect a thorough Judaic Reform in the Jewish. 
bye-law ceremonial observahces and the crept-in customs. 

It is, therefore, the bounden duty of every pious Jew, who has the 
welfare of Judaism at heart, but especially the Reformers, to aid and 
assist such a man as Mr. Edelman, so as to enable him to go through 
his tedious work comfortably ; for, if only one pound weekly could be 
procured for him, which could be made up by weekly subscriptions, 
say forty members at 6d., or sixty members at 4d., or even eighty 
members at 3d. per week, that gentleman would, at least for a few 
months, not be plagued with nomp nxt (care for bread), and could 
consequently work his task cheerfully. 

Why should we be so stubborn, and not take lessons, gocd lessons, 
from our Christian brethren —to respect, to support, and to try to 


advance our literary men? Unfortunately, Hebrew scholars are sadly 


neglected in this country: there should be a central Board in London 
for this very purpose, and I am sure many gentlemen in provincial 
congregations would give their mite towards such a praiseworthy object. 

I have it from good authority that Messrs. Barnett and Cohen, of 
Birmingham, pay so much weekly to Mr. Edelman during his stay at 
Oxford, and we shall get a few members in this city towards his sup- 
port during his sojourning for that good purpose at Oxford. 

A few lines from your able and powerful pen in his behaif at present, 
and for the establishment of such a society in London, would, I am 
sure, be listened to. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Respectfully yours, © 


Nos 
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pARAPHRASE OF MR. DUKE’S ELEGY ON THE LATE 
MICHAEL JOSEPHS, ESQ. 

Death! o’er the world, from age to age, extends thy fearful thral! 
And all who breathe the breath of life beneath thy tickle fall; , 
And yet, though mighty be thy rule, resistless thy control, 
Thou but conquerest the body, thou canst not subdue the soul. 
It yields up its sweetest fragrance when dust returns to dust— 
How beautiful and hallow’d is the memory of the just! 


Oh! bitter is my sorrow, and desolate the day, 

For a virtuous and a learned man from earth hath past away. 
Though death hath thus removed him in the fulness of his time 
His mind was still as buoyant as in manhood’s early prime ; : 
He was wise as he was guileless, in his God he placed his trust— 
How beautiful and hallow’d is the memory of the just. 


Harmoniously and sweetly were his mental powers combin'd : 
The weary, seeking comfort, did in him their solace find. 

He cheer’d the heavy-hearted, he beguil’d them of their woe, 
His words of balm enhanced the gift he fail’ d not to bestow; 
He sooth’d the ruffled spirit, with poverty oppress’d— 

How hallow’d are the righteous! and their memory how bless’d! 


Though old age his strength ahated, yet his mind it could not chill; 
Like a garden rich in beauty, to the last it flourish’d still. 

Oh! how happy is the being thus favour’d from above! 

Oh! how happy is the mortal thus grac’d by Heaven’s love! 

His spirit soars to God, then lament not o’er his dust— 

How beautiful and hallow’d is the memory of the just! 

| S. 5. 


TO THE PRESENT JERUSALEM. 


Like as a mother’s heart in absence clings 
Unto her child with double tenderness, 
So do I turn to thee, Jerusalem, 
With yearning love I never can express. 
If thou art mentioned, how my bosom glows ! 
While triumph flashes from my eyes and brow. 
Still am | proud of thee, beloved land, . 
Though thou art ruined and degraded now. 
Thy name is linked with recollections high 
Of Prophet, Poet, and Warrior passed away : 
Of glorious deeds thy mighty sons have done : 
The Prophet and the Poet's inspired lay. 
All these were thine in golden days of yore, 
When thou wert lovely as an Eden bright : 
Then limpid streams ran smiling through thy land, 
The fig and orange bloomed a lovely sight ! 
The vellow corn waved gaily in the fields ; 
Luxurious vineyards crowned each sunny hill; 
Tall stately trees reared high their verdant heads, 
And peace and gladness dwelled within thee still. 
Ah! those indeed were happy, blessed days, 
Charity and devotion reigned supreme ; 
To us who live in this cold, selfish age, 
Like a bright vision of the brain they seem. 


“Thoughts and tMeditations in verse, 
by a Lady of the Hebrew Faith.” 


Great SynaGcocur, Duke's PrLace.—On Saturday last 
: poy nwnp the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, delivered a sermon at the 
above Synagogue, taking his text from the Haphtora, 2 Kings, 
xii. 7: “ Then King Jehoash called for Jeboiada the priest, 
and the other priests, and said unto them, Why repair ye not the 
breaches of the house? Now, therefore, receive no more money 
of your acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches of the 
house.” The reverend lecturer enjoined giving to the poor, whom 
he considered our present priests. In the course of the sermon, 
the reverend Doctor alluded to the loss the congregation had sus- 
tained in one of the most indefatigable advocates of the cause of 
education, the late Michael Josephs, Esq., a member whose death 
caused a breach which cannot be repaired. The reverend lecturer 
concluded his sermon with an appropriate prayer, abundant 
offerings having been previously made in memory of the lamented 


deceased, | 

SepHarpim SynacocuE, Bevis Marxs.—We learn that 
Mr. Jacob Montefiore, who had seceded from the above Syna- 
gogue, having applied by letter to be re-admitted, the request was 


unanimously complied with, after a communication with the eccle- | 


siastical authorities. His re-admission was, on Sunday last, con- 
firmed by a meeting of the Elders. 


West Lonpon Syxacocur, Burton Street.—We hear 
that the affairs of this congregation are steadily prospering. The 
treasurer's report, read at the annual meeting on Sunday last, 
shews a considerable increase in the income, and gives a good list 
of new members who joined the congregation during the past year. 
At the meeting on Sunday last several new members were also 
admitted, and amongst the number the Baron and the Baroness 
de Goldsmid. The Baron had long been a liberal supporter of 
the synagogue, though he was not enrolled as a member. He 
has now, however, taken a decided course, and has formally 
entered his uname as one of the body. The new synagogue, at 
Margaret Street, is to be opened early in June. The honorary 
officers of the past year continue in office, with the exception of 
Mr. J. Q. Henriques, who is succeeded by Mr. Emanuel Mocatta. 


PuILANtuRopic Society.—This charity, established in the 
year 1828, relieves a number of distressed widows with five shil- 
lings per week for fifty-two weeks. It has also drawings at the 
New Year and Passover, the amount of. which is distributed 
among distressed families. The number of widows relieved since 


its foundation is 172, and the amount distributed exceeds 1,000/. © 


A concert in aid of its funds takes place at Exeter Hall on 
Monday evening next (see advertisement), and we trust that all 


who wish “ the widow's heart to leap for joy" will be present on 


the occasion. 


Jews’ AND GeneraL Mecuanics’ Atoen®um.—On Friday 
evening, the 9th inst., Mr. M. Angel delivered a lecture on the 
History of the Jews in England to one of the most numerous 
audiences ever assembled within the walls of the Institution. The 
talented gentleman, who was repeatedly cheered during the de- 
livery of the lecture, traced the position of the Jews in England 
from a very early period, and, with reference to the present 
period, paid a tribute of praise to the exertions of Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, Sir Moses Montefiore, the Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
the Baron de Goldsmid, etc., etc., for their patriotic exertions in 
the cause of civil and religious liberty, and for the general 
advancement of their co-religionists. We believe Mr, Angel is 
the only gentleman of the Jewish community who has stepped 
forward to lecture in this Institution, founded by Jewish working 
men. We hope that others of our co-religionists will follow so 
praiseworthy an example. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We exceedingly regret that we cannot insert the beautiful Hebrew elegy on 
the late Michael Josephs, by Rabbi Samson Rawisuck, though the com- 
position is in a superior style. The Hebrew language is, we are pained. 
to say, so little understood by the majority of our readers, that, with- 
out an English translation or paraphrase, it is a “ sealed letter.” 


O HARDWARE, FANCY WAREHOUSEMEN, and PAWN- 

BROKERS,—Wanted, a Situation, by a Young Man accustomed to the 
above Trades. He has been Seven Years in the Pawnbrokering and Sale 
Business with his present employer, who has declined the business, No 
objecticn to Town or Country. Address, H. Faiepesero, at Messrs. 
Lewis's, Ship Street, Brighton, and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, 
Houndsditch. 


QO WOOLEN-DRAPERS’ ASSISTANTS and SALESMEN.— 

Wanted, several Young Men, for London and the Country, in the Be- 
spoke and Ready-Made Departments. Apply, on Tuesday Morning, at 
E. Moses and Son’s, Tailors, Woollen Drapers, and Clothiers, 154, 155, 156, 
and 157, Minories, and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, City, London. 


ANTED, a Situation, by a person of the Jewish persuasion, aged 24 

years, as LADIES’ MAID. Would have no objection to travel. 
References of the highest character can be given. Address to A. Y. Z., 
Post Office, Cathay, Bristol. 


ANTED, a Situation, as a THOROUGH GOOD PLAIN COOK, ty 
Young Woman of the Hebrew persuasion. Please address, ™. 
Fariepespera, Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houudsditch. 
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EXETER HALL. 
CRAND EVENING CONCERT! 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1849, 


In aid of the Funds of the 
PHILANTHROPIC SOCIETY, 


FOR THE 


Relief of Distressed Widows and Families. 


VOCALISTS. 
Miss EMMA LUCOMBE, Miss DOLBY, 


Miss REBECCA ISAACS, and Madame F. LABLACHE, 


Mr. H. PHILLIPS, Signor F. LABLACHE, Master SLOMAN, 
AND 


Mr. (the Elder), 


Pianoforte, Madame DULCKEN, Miss WOOLF (King’s Scholar, R.A.M.)’ 


and BENEDICT. 
Veoling Mons. SAINTON, 
Flute, Mr. CARTE (who will perform on Boehm’s Metal Flute). 


The BAND under the Direction of Mr. WILLY. 
Conpuctors :—M. BENEDICT, and Mr. MAURICE DAVIES. 


Doors open at Seven, to commence at Half-past Seven o’clock precisely. 
Tickets Is. and 2s. each; Reserved Seats 4s.; Stalls 7s. 

Tickets may be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co. and Addison, Regent 
treet; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; Mr. Cahan, next door to Exeter 
Hall; of all the principal Music-sellers, and of ) 

SAMUEL SOLOMON, How. Src. 
| 16, Bevis Marks, 

Where Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received and 

acknowledged. 


RAPHALL'sS LECTURES. 
Jews and General Literary and Scientific 
Brstitution, 

SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 


90 REV. M. J. RAPHALL, M.A., Pu. D., will deliver his Third and 
Concluding Lecture on the POST-BIBLICAL HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS, on Wednesday Evening next, February 28th. . 

Members Free. ‘Tickets of Admission to Non-Members, 6a@. each. To 
commence at Half-past Kight o'clock. 

This Course will be followed by | 

(one Lecture on ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Mr. J. H. Pepper; and bs 

Two Lectures on MUSIC, by Mr. GeorGe BuckLANp, on successive 
THURSDAY Evenings. 

N.B.—The Discussion Class holds its meetings in the Theatre, on SUNDAY 
Evenings at 8 o'clock. 


MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, 
secretary. 
YOUTHS BENEVOLENT SOCELETY. 
T a Meeting of the Committee of this Society, held at Sussex Hall, on 
A Sunday Evening, Feb. I&th, 1849, 
Mr. Enwarp A, Isaacs, President, in the Chair, | 
The following half-yearly Balance Sheet was read and adopted. 


Mr. Leon Pye, Treasurer, in account with the Youths’ Benevolent Society. 
August, 1848, to February, 1849. 
To baiance in hand of Trea- By Relief of Applicants and 
surer at last audit.... 4 7 11) Binding Apprentices... 4 3. 6 
,, Cash in Savings Bank, , Printing Addresses, Cir- 
as per last audit .... 20 0 O cular Letters, and Col- 


.. Interestreceivedonditto 0 9 QO lecting Books ...... 2° 5. 6 
Subscriptions received Delivery of Addresses... 5 0 


during the hali-year.. 13 6 4) ,, Paid Collector’s Pound- 
Proceeds of Concert l 3 0 


giveninaidofthefunds 16 4 6),, Hire of Committee 


., Donation (Isaac Isaacs, 

Esq. Lancaster) .... 0 10 6),, Stationery .......-.. 013 9 

Do. (— Drach, Esq.).- 0 10 6) ,, Postage and Sundries... 0 5 3 

,, Do.(Mrs. E.E.Micholis) 0 10 0},, Cashin Savings’ Bank.. 30 19 0 

» Do. (J. C. Cohen, Esq. -» Do.in handot Treasurer 15 7 3 
Birmingham ) 0 10 6) 

£56 9 3 £56 9 3 

Audited and found correct, | 

(L. 8.) 


ABRAHAM, 
A. S. PYKE, 
Committee Room, Sussex Hall, Feb. 18, 1849. 


Auditors. 
LEWIS H. ISAACS, 
Hon. Sec. 


J. A. CA | 


Miss ELIZA NELSON, 


Just published, fep. 8vo., 4s. 6d., 
THOUGHTS AND MEDITATIONS 
IN VERSE. 
By a Young Lady of the Hebrew Faith. 


William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


| 
| ( \UTLINES of the JEWISH RELIGION (Price 4d.); in a series of Ques. 


tions and Answers. By Davip Aster, late Head Master of the Man- 
chester Hebrew Association School. 
To be had of the Author, 22, Bury-street, or 4, Crosby-square. 


JEWS INFANT SCHOOL. 
BALL, in aid of the Funds of this Institution, will be given on Tuesday, 
A the 20th of March next, at WiLLIs’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s. 


PATRONESSES, 


Mrs. H. De Castro. | 
Baroness de Goldsmid. 

Mrs. F. H. Goldsmid. 

Miss Goldsmid. - 

Mrs. E. Micholls. 


Lady Montefiore. 

Mrs. A. Montefiore. 
Lady de Rothschild. 
Mrs. Denis M. Samuel. 
Mrs. S. L. De Symons. 


| STEWARDS. 
E. Alex, Esq. | 
Samuel Cohen, Esq. | 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
H. De Castro, Esq. 
Henry Faudel, Esq.. 
Baron de Goldsinid. 
F. H. Goldsmid, Esq, 
A. Goldsmid, Jun., Esq. 


Edward Jessel, Esq. 

J. A. Joseph, Esq. 

S. J. Joseph, Esq. 

: Jonah Nathan, Esq. 
(Octavius Phillips, Esq. 
David Salomons, Esq. Ald. 
Reuben Salomons, Esq. 
John Sammell, Esq. 


Augustus Goldsmid, Esq. Salomon Spyer, Esq. 
Haim Guedalla, S. L. De Symons, Esq. 
Frederick Hart, sq. Simon Waley, Esq. 


Tickets, including Nefreshments, 10s. 6d. each. 
Application for Tickets to be made to the Honorary Officers and Stewards. 
by whom Subscriptions and Donations will be thankfully received. 
15, South Street, Finsbury Square, WALTER JOSEPHS, 
Feb. 1849. Hon. Secretary. 


RELIEN FUND FOR THE JEWS AT 
TIBERTAS. 


Amount of Contributions previously announced - £113: 17.0 
Further Contributions :— 
r Jewesh Chron 
From a few Gentile friends at Torquay, 
per the Rev. David Piteairn 
Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart. - - 
Mr. M. Rosenbaum: - - | 3: 
Total Subscriptions to date - ‘£119 


Western Jewish Girls’ Free School. 

\ TANTED A JEWISH GOVERNESS, weil qualfied to instruct in the 

~ English Department. An elementary knowledge of Hebrew is desirable. 
Apply, by Letter, to ELLIS A. DAVIDSON, Secretary, 

10, Castle Street, Holborn. 


Commercial Boarding and Lodging Iiouse. 
\ RS. SINAUERS ( Widow of the late Mr. Sinauers, who lost his life on 
i. the Great Western Railway, in August, 1847, leaving a large family of 
Children) begs respectfully to acquaint her Friends and the Public that, at 
the suggestion of several friends, she has opened the house, No. 44, PARADISE 
STREET, Opposite the Town HALL, BIRMINGHAM, in the above business, and 
hopes by strict attention to the general comfort of her kind patrons, combined 
with economical terms, to merit a share of public patronage and support._ 


Apartments, 
WwW BOARD and LODGING, for One or Two Single Ladies, in a 
Respectable Family, and in one of the best thoroughfares in the City, 


where every attention would be paid to their comfort. Terms very moderate. 
Apply at 66, Leadenhall Street. 


MDa 
Just tmported, Superior Bordeaux Wines. 


IN CASKS OR BOTTLES. 
LARET of the years 184!-44; SAUTERNE of 1837. 
most respectfully requested to be torwarded to 


Early orders are 


J. AZUELOS, 


Ist Feb. 5609. 62, Bishopsgate Street Without 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternosier-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offic 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London Friday, February 23, 1849. . 
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